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Fly AER LINGUS VISCOUNT 





Travel 
to 
IRELAND .é 
the 

easy 
way! 






London—Dublin from £12. 18. tourist return 
Manchester—Dublin from £6. 19. tourist return 


Fly to Ireland with the Friendly Airline! Now you can fly in jet-prop comfort from all U.K. 

terminals—swiftly, smoothly, high above the weather. From London and Manchester—the 

famous four-engined Aer Lingus Viscounts. From all other terminals—the brilliant, new, Rolls- 

Royce-engined Aer Lingus Friendship! No fuss, no tips, no luggage worries. Aer Lingus takes care 
of everything. 
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ePUS | BOSTON AND NEW YORK Big, sleek, four-engined Super Constell- 
pfs dl ) am ations speed you across the Atlantic. 
ROUTE SYSTEM S Full details and bookings from your travel agent or Aer Lingus: London 
ky wi Offices: 174 Regent Street, W.1. REGENT 12/2. Manchester: 67 Deans- 
[Pes ie gate. DEANSGATE 86/1] or LEEDS 3-2000. 
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‘The Friendly Airline’ 
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gracious 


souvenir... 


Tue sparkle of 
Waterford Crystal 
casts a unique charm 
in any setting... 

a charm that is the most 
perfect reminder of a 
visit to Ireland. The skill 
of Irish craftsmen 
creates a great 
variety of beautiful, 
deep-cut, lead 
crystal masterpieces, from a simple ashtray or 
butter dish up to magnificent suites of 

glasses and decanters for every occasion. 

And Waterford Glass is available throughout 
the world, so that you can add extra matching 
Pieces at any time, when you return home ! 


Waterford 
Crystal 


WATERFORD GLASS LTD. + WATERFORD + IRELAND 























There is nothing lovelier than 


pure 
Irish linen 


Arnotts, famous for fine linens 

since 1843, have the pick of the 
crop... shining damask tablecloths, 
Donegal embroidered tray and tea 
cloths, contemporary luncheon sets, 
hand painted supper cloths and towels, 
sheets, pillowcases, glass cloths. 

In Arnotts, one of Dublin’s leading 
department stores, you will also find 
beautiful handwoven tweeds, Waterford 
cut glass, bawneen sweaters, stoles, 
scarves, Carrickmacross lace and hand 
crochet. 


Send for Tourist Brochure with map 
of Dublin 


Abide 


HENRY STREET - DUBLIN 











Drive Voursel} 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


Ireland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 


INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 


FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 



































Model H.P. Per Week Model H.P. Per Week 
Ford RAC 10 | £10 0 0 Ford RAC 16 | £11 10 0 
Popular} BHP 36 $28.00 Anglia | BHP 39 $32.20 
de Luxe 
Ford RAC 16 | £11 10 0 || Ford RAC 18 | £160 0 
Prefect | BHP 39 $32.20 Consul | BHP 55 $44.80 
de Luxe Mark 11 








PARNELL MONUMENT 


(100 YARDS FROM PARNELL MONUMENT) 


DUBLIN 
GRAMS WALCAR 


172-174 PARNELL STREET 
TEL 4046! 


WALDEN MOTOR CO. LTD. 
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BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET acts 
16 WESTMORELAND STREET, 
DUBLIN 















CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO.,LTD. 


112 PATRICK STREET, 


CORK 
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This journal is issued by Bord Failte and published every 
two months at 7-8 Mount Street Crescent, Dublin. 





Our Cover Picture 


InisH Harpist MAUREEN Hurtey. Long a symbol of Ireland. Francis Bacon 
wrote of the Irish Harp that ‘no instrument hath the sound so melting and 
prolonged’. Another writer back in 1636 said that ‘the Irish are much given 
to music and you will find few of their gentry, either man or woman, who 
cannot play on the harp. No house of any account is without one or two 
harps and a harper is always kept to play at meals.’ 

The Irish Harp has gained a new popularity in recent years and visitors to 
Ireland can hear it both solo and as an accompaniment to some of the world’s 
most beautiful folk songs at traditional entertainments (see article on Page 
23 of this issue). 


*Eighteenth Century Dublin 


Page 18: Top, The Kings Inns ; Bottom left, Trinity College and the Bank of 
Ireland ; Bottom right, Powerscourt House ; Page 20: Centre, The Rotunda 
Hospital ; Bottom, The Provost's House. 
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SaFELY tethered in the pleasant pastures of middle age, 
one does not expect ever again to fall in love with 
the romantic abandon that is the privilege of youth. I had 
not expected ever again to be ensnared, and when Ireland 
thus captured me last year I was bemused. I had to come 
again, to test the validity of my feeling, and now I know 
that it is truly rooted in my being and can never be 
removed. 

After the Galway Oyster Festival I travelled south to 
Kerry, to find again those wide and sweeping silvered 
sands, the clear blue sea, the soaring hedges of fuchsia, the 
mountains spread with purple heather. It is more lovely 
than I had remembered, for this year the sun is fixed in the 
immensity of the heavens as a butterfly upon a board: to 
all that was before has now been added a Mediterranean 
climate. What more could man desire: 

We picnicked by a bay of ravishing beauty whose 
name and whereabouts I have sworn not to reveal, for I 
was taken to it by friends who live there and was thus 
bound to silence in advance. But this promise does not 
lie heavy on my conscience, for Kerry is stuffed with 
strands that are in no way less beautiful and it would be a 
silly man indeed who, possessed of motor-car and map, 
could not find himself a pearl of similar price. 

The strands of Kerry — and, let me be fair, of Con- 
nemara — are, in my experience, unique in the Western 


THIS 


SIDE 
OF HEAVEN 


BY ELIZABETH NICHOLAS 









world; and as I write that, I can hear in the mind’s ear the 
sharpening of quills that will pen me letters of furious 
abuse. “Why then, write about them, and ruin that too?’ 

A complete answer would involve much space; in a 
nutshell, I would say that Kerry is, in the foreseeable 
future, unspoilable, utter isolation, sanded bays where not 
another living soul is seen, are not to the taste of the masses. 
Hotel beds are in short supply; several huge fortunes could 
be sunk in hotels in these regions and yet, even if fully 
occupied, their guests would still rattle round this heavenly 
coast as a handful of peas in a vast can. 

No, Kerry is not spoilable; but what a place for those 
who sicken of organised entertainment, who yearn for 
the simple pleasures known long ago and far away before 
the locusts nibbled at the green leaves of youth. Trout 
and salmon, sea trout and grilse, mackerel, bass, pollock, 
lobsters, all teeming in these unpolluted waters. . . . The 
sands unknown to ice-cream cartons, cigarette packets, 
orange-peel and bottles, rock-studded, full of pools where 
prawns and limpets lurk, an unimaginable paradise for 


children. 
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In the evening the boats come in with pots stuffed full 
of lobsters: “blue when growing, pink when cooked,’ as 
my daughter sagely said; the heat haze falls around the 
mountains, the sands take on a tinge of purple shadow, the 
air is still, still as a summer day in heaven. I fear to write 
more lest I may seem to gush; but Kerry is now linked with 
Grecian islands, with the dozy hills of Provence, as being 
my idea of purest bliss. 

We have caught mackerel in Dingle Bay; and never 
shall I forget the look of ecstasy on my daughter’s face as, 
the line having been pulled in yard after endless yard, she 
saw a silvery fish gleam in the cool green water and 
shrieked, ‘I’ve got one, I’ve got one, a fish, a fish!’ Her 
first fish ever; and should there be parents who believe, as 
I do, that if the young are to inherit a passion for fishing, 
they must at all costs catch fish when first they try the art, 
why, bring them to Ireland. 






















Ballybunion, County Kerry. A land of ‘wide and sweeping silvered sands, clear 
blue sea, soaring hedges of fuchsia and mountains spread with purple heather’. 
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Above : Blennerville, County Kerry. Nearby Tralee 
is the chief town of County Kerry and the ‘gateway’ 
to the Dingle Peninsula. A good touring and holiday 
centre. 





Above : The shores of Brandon Bay, County Kerry. 


Sea Angling, Rosslare Strand, County Wexford. 
‘What a place to fish, with the sea birds wheeling 
into the wind, and the sand, white, firm and virgin, 
beneath the feet’. 





We have stood by Dunquin Harbour, on the most 
westerly point of Europe, and seen the Atlantic rollers 
break into splintery fragments on those noble rocks; 
sunbathed with the temperature in the eighties; eaten 
lobster so fresh that its flesh had the moist tenderness of a 
juicy pear; seen tinkers’ caravans, with a donkey or two 
strolling leisurely behind, roll brightly painted down the 
winding lanes; driven long miles nor ever passed another 
motor-car. 

Wexford: to a hotel that now includes the old Rectory 
where the Elgee family once lived and where ‘Speranza’, 
Lady Wilde, the mother of Oscar, was born. The precise 
room is, in fact, believed now to be Bedroom 56 of this 
hotel; I was unable to have a look at it, as the occupant 
was in possession. But I thought it sentimentally satisfactory 
that I should sleep beneath the roof that had sheltered the 
mother of Oscar Wilde; and next day, I looked on the 
Wilde house in Dublin, an austerely-proportioned red 
brick Georgian residence, with blue-painted windows and 
doors. This, then, had been the beginning; the end in a 
small hotel in Paris, with a vine tree in the courtyard and, 
in between, a world of triumph and of pain. 

About ten miles from Wexford is Rosslare Strand, a 
wonderful beach, with a hotel that really welcomes 
children. There is a first-class golf course here, also first- 
rate sea fishing; the bass, I was told, fight likes salmon but, 
alas, I had no opportunity to put this to the test. 

But I did walk along a great sand spit to the west of 
Rosslare, where the sea and the sky met together in blue 
harmony and the waters raced out with the tide. What a 
place to fish, with the sea birds wheeling into the wind, and 
the sand, white, firm and virgin, beneath the feet! A priest 
was fishing there, and my last glimpse of this heavenly 
coast was of him, a solitary figure, wading out into the 
swirling seas, alone in the vastness of the silent world. I 
shall remember that run of the tide, in the winter evenings. 








Rosapenna, County Donegal. The |8-hole championship golf 
links ranks with the best in Britain or Ireland — and is set in 
magnificent scenery. 

The greatest golf event ever to be staged in Ireland, 
the Canada Cup International Golf Champion- 
ship, will take place at Portmarnock, near Dublin, 
on 23-26 June, 1960. Whilst Portmarnock will 
take the limelight on this occasion, golfing visitors 
will find in Ireland a wide selection of splendid 
courses ideally suited to competitive and holiday 


golf. In Dublin County alone there are 27 courses 


from which to choose. Costs are low, too. A full 


day’s golf, including green fees, caddy, lunch and 
y 5 gel Ig g : Y 
tea, will seldom cost more than £.1(3$) to 25/- 


($3.50) 


The Irish Hospitals’ £5,000 72-hole Tournament at Woodbrook, 
near Dublin, is a major event in the international golfing year. 
In 1960 it will be held on July 15 to 17. 
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1. The Dunlop ‘Masters’ Tournament was held at the famous Portmarnock links in September 1959. Portmarnock 
will be the setting for the world’s major golfing event —the Canada Cup — from June 23 to 26. 2. The Golf 
Course, Killarney. Henry Longhurst said that ‘no golf is played in these islands ina setting equalling that of Killarney.’ 
3. The Irish Hospitals’ £5,000 72-hole Tournament attracts some of the world’s finest golfers to Woodbrook — a 
most attractive course which lies not far from Dublin and close to the popular County Wicklow seaside resort, Bray. 





BY MONK GIBBON 























In 1925, the tourist saw Ireland’s famous places in one of these. 





SOMETIMES WHEN a particularly luxurious touring coach 
passes me in an Irish lane, its passengers elevated so that 
they can see comfortably over the hedges, or when the 


four engines of an aeroplane roar in unison overhead, 
bringing a few dozen more strangers to the Irish scene, I IN N fk 
am moved to the rather trite reflection that the biggest 


revolution of my lifetime has been, not political at all, 


but in modes of progress. I was born, you might say, into 
the age of the donkey-cart and the waggonette; and I L | fF - | M 8 
have lived to read of inconceivable rates of speed on land 


and water, and to watch a jet plane rise almost vertically 
over the Hill of Howth, leaving the fleecy evidence of 
its progress in the sky behind it. 

Not that there wasn’t a good deal to be said in favour - , ' 

e 1960 tourist can count on comfort. His 
of the donkey-cart. It was a complete cure for what the holiday begins a few hours after leaving home. 
poet, Mathew Arnold, called our ‘sick hurry and divided 
aims’. The lanes of Wexford, then as now, were fragrant a 
with honeysuckle, and the donkey had only one, clear 2 : ees 
aim, which was to move as slowly as possible. Better still at 
not to move at all. 

The touring coach of today can show you considerably 
more in an afternoon, and its seats are more comfortable; 
but it lacks those dramatic interludes, when a canister full 
of stones used to be rattled at the donkey to alarm it into 
further action. On most afternoons it was not the donkey- 
cart but the victoria, or the waggonette — highly suitable 
for large instalments of grandchildren—that took us abroad. 
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Hunter’s Hotel, Newrath Bridge, County Wicklow. ‘My grandfather, 
a Dublin barrister, used to ride down on horseback with his daughters 
when he migrated to his country house near Ballymoney, in May, sleeping 
a night at Hunter’s Hotel en route.’ 








As we drove along, a great cloud of white dust rose 
behind the vehicle and settled on the honeysuckle-fragrant 
hedge. Had we found ourselves on one of Ireland’s modern 
tourist roads I think we would have imagined that some 
trick of time had suddenly translated us to Imperial Rome. 
There were few encounters. Occasionally one might pass 
a low flat cart on which both driver and passenger sat, 
with their legs dangling over the edge and almost touching 
the ground. The postman drove out from Gorey every 
morning to deliver the mail on a pony-cart of this descrip- 
tion. 

Then there was the ‘long car’ plying twice a day between 
Gorey and that still little visited holiday resort, Courtown 
Harbour. It was like an outside car, only three or four 
times the length, and the passengers sat back to back, with 
a cushioned boundary for small pieces of luggage separating 
them. 

Plenty of cyclists still coasted downhill with flying 
wheels. My father in his youth, I think, had even ridden a 
‘penny-farthin’. But the horse, the mule, the pony, the 
donkey were the backbone of human progression, and I 
have often seen a man carrying a red flag in front of a 
traction engine because the law obliged him to do so in 



































deference to their susceptibilities. My grandfather, a 
Dublin barrister, used to ride down on horseback with his 
daughters when he migrated to his country house, near 
Ballymoney, in May, sleeping a night at Hunter’s Hotel en 
route. My grandmother would follow presently in the 
carriage. 

Nevertheless that almost immobile donkey-cart only 
symbolised the calm before the storm. Strange times were 
coming. One day an uncle appeared in a puffing and 
spluttering monster and we climbed up steps at the back to 
see what it felt like to sit on its hard string leather seats. 
One day I went to Leopardstown racecourse and saw a 
strange assembly of struts and supports and strips of 
canvas rise slowly off the ground with a man seated in the 
midst of it. Ireland had been shown its first aeroplane. 

Today we are as up-to-date as any country, in our 
roads and means of transport. The countryside — thank 
God — is less noisy than many, and certainly less scarred 
by the more frightening aspects of commercial endeavour: 
and the horse has not entirely vanished. He is still the most 
important single item in the hunting field; and he comes 
into his own twice a year at Ballsbridge, at the Spring 
Show and at the August Horse Show. You can even hire 


This tranquil photograph in County Wexford could 
have been taken fifty years ago, long before the era 
of rockets and jets. 





















Leopardstown Racecourse, County Dublin. One of the 
places which the internal combustion engine has not 
taken over. The visitor will find some of the world’s 
finest horses here. 



















Visit the Dublin Zoo. It's easy to get to, the animals 
are shown in wonderful natural settings and for the 
children there are rides by pony-coach and on the 
elephant. 





Although largely supplanted by more and more 
powerful types of traction, the horse still plays 
an important role in Irish life. 


a horse-drawn caravan for your holiday, and can take 
your children to a hotel where pony-trekking is part of 
the daily entertainment. Only in Dublin has the noble 
animal vanished almost completely from the scene. 

But not quite. The other day, I accompanied my 
thirteen-year old twin daughters to the Dublin Zoo. We 
admired the magnificent, new, open-air lion enclosure 
with a lordly beast gazing into distant space; the huge 
giraffe house with its half-dozen inhabitants; the young 
hippopotamus submerged happily in his out-of-door 
swimming pool. As we came out of the gardens later, 
a voice hailed us from the driver’s seat of a jaunting car, 
offering to drive us as far as the bus stop a few hundred 
yards away. I refused politely, but we had only walked a 
few paces when I exclaimed, “Girls, have you ever been on 
an outside car in your lives?’ ‘No’. “Well, now’s your 
chance. We'll have two bobs worth’. We returned to 
the shade of the trees, and they climbed on, in a-state of 
great excitement. Then for the next few minutes the hands 
of the clock were put back and I saw from the faces of my 
two companions that, even if it lacked jets and the like, the 
past had quite a lot to offer to the young. 
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HALF-WAY THROUGH DONEGAL 


A TRAVELLING SHOWMAN once told me that Donegal is 
the finest county in Ireland for his business: 

“T’ve toured it from Bundoran to Carndonagh and by 
the time I got that far north, there was nothing better I 
could do than tour it back again. I had them hanging out 
of the rafters everywhere,” he boasted, “but if I never made 
a bob ’twould do you good to look at it.” 

I felt that here was good advice for anyone who wants to 
spend more than a few days in Donegal, from a man who 
is always on the roads. I started my tour from Buncrana 
on Lough Swilly, hoping to finish up in Bundoran on the 
Sligo border but, at the end of three weeks, I had only come 
about half-way and ended my holiday staring into a sunset 
from Gweebarra Bridge, from which I had been told one 
could see Hy Breasail—The Isles of the Blest. Not being 
the seventh son of a seventh son, I saw nothing except the 
sunset which died into the kind of twilight—that W. B. 
Yeats called Celtic—“in which heaven and earth so mingled 
that each seemed to have taken upon itself the shadow of 
the other’s beauty.” 























BY MICHAEL O hAODHA 





But wonderful sunsets can be seen anywhere between 
Gweebarra and Bloody Foreland, along that boulder- 
strewn coast where the Atlantic tumbles in ghostly foam 
on the age-worn strands of the Rosses. A barrier of islands— 
Arranmore, Owey, Gola—save this waste of bog and rock 
and sky from the incessant pounding of the sea. Wild and 
and barren as it is, it is a populous area especially in the 
summer months when the migratory workers are at home 
from seasonal jobs in Scotland or have not yet left for the 
harvesting and when the little villages of Rannafast, 
Derrybeg, Gortahork and Falcarragh are crowded with 
grown-ups and children who have come to learn or improve 
their Irish. For Donegal has the biggest Gaeltacht in the 
country and, unlike other Irish-speaking areas, Irish is not 
only the everyday language of the old and middle-aged 
but of the young men and girls who spend at least a few 
months in Scotland each year. I have heard youths in 
Teddy Boy outfits—purchased, no doubt, in Glasgow— 
speak nothing but fluent Irish at céilidhes in Gweedore. 
And the Irish speaking Gweedore Drama Group often 
play to bigger audiences in Scotland than at home. One 
can only attribute this survival of the language, in the face 
of emigration, migration and the hiring-fairs, to the stern 
individualism of the people. For the Donegal man is 
nothing if not tenacious. 


Travelling showmen. In Donegal and elsewhere in 
Ireland you may still come across them entertaining 
fairday crowds. 
















































































Errigal with its beautiful glistening cone of white quartzite is the highest mountain in Donegal. The 
surrounding district offers the tourist fine mountain, lake and glen scenery and some excellent fishing. 
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I was reminded of this very quality when I went into the 
Columcille country around Kilmacrenan and Gartan. That 
great Donegal saint showed this same tenacity fourteen 
hundred years ago when he sacrificed three thousand men 
in the battle of Cooldrevny to save for himself a little 
book into which he had copied the psalms, without the 
permission of the owner. As a punishment, he was banished 
to Scotland, where his kinsmen have gone ever since, but, 
like most Donegal men, he returned to champion the poets 
at the Assembly of Druim Ceat, when some early censor 
was intent on clipping the wings of poesy. It is little wonder 
that Columcille has become the patron saint of exile. As 
such he is perhaps the most loved of the Irish saints. 
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The flagstone on which he was born—still pointed out in 
Gartan—is reputed to have been worn thin by emigrants 
who come to sleep on it the night before their departure 
from Derry, in the hope that they might bear a lighter 
heart in their exile and that it might hasten their return. 
There is genuine emotion in the well-known song which 
goes: 


‘The Hills of Donegal to me they ever call 

In every wind that wanders o'er the dark and stormy sea, 
And please God if he so wills 
Soon I'll see those Irish hills 

The Hills of Donegal so dear to me.’ 








But I prefer the starker note of the ballad “On The 
Bromielaw Quay” which tells of the Donegal man who 
could not return: 


“November’s wind is raw to-night 
And whips the Clyde to foam 

I watch here on the Bromielaw 
The harvesters go home. 


Oh luck is theirs and blest are they 
Who cross the sea of Moyle 
To see again at dawning grey 


The waters of the Foyle. 





To-morrow night on starlit ways 
They'll go to a loved door 

And sit with kin by heart's ablaze 
In Rosses and Gweedore. 


Like wild geese in their homing flight 
Those toilers homeward draw 

And leave me lonely in the night 
Upon the Bromielaw.’ 


Lough Swilly seen from the Donegal resort of Rathmullan. 
As every Irish school child knows, it was from Rathmullan in 
1587, that young Red Hugh O'Donnell was tricked into 
boarding a ship to sample wines and was taken to Dublin 
Castle. From Rathmullan, too, in 1607, the earls of Tyrone and 
Tyrconnell fled with their friends and retainers to France. 























Most of the more popular resorts are along the northern 
coast in Innishowen, on Lough Swilly, Sheephaven and 
Mulroy Bay. In contrast to the wild grandeur of the west 
the hotels and beaches at Port na Blagh, Rosapenna and 
Carrigart have a more sophisticated air; blue seas play 
leap-frog over miles of silver grey sand without a blade 
of grass or a spray of bloom. There seems to be enough 
sand in North Donegal for all the children in Europe. 
At Ards, in the eighteenth century, Lord Boyne built a 
baronial house with pleasure gardens and terraces but the 
rabbits nibbled at the roots of the bent sea-grass which 
kept the sand beyond in place until one common mountain 
of sand buried his estates as irrecoverably as the Kingdom 
of Ozymandias—“ the lone and level sands stretch faraway’. 

The finest inland scenery in Donegal—and perhaps in 
Ireland—is around the foot of Errigal, a cone of white 
quartz which climbs like a wave to the sky from the shores 
of Altan Lough and Lough Nacung. Behind Dunlewey 
Lake at the base of Errigal is the Poisoned Glen, an awesome 
place, and further east towards Letterkenny, the woods 
and lake of Glenveagh which seem to brood under an 
unending twilight and silence as if still in mourning for 
the grim evictions of 1861. But in a countryside which is 
drowsy with history, I remember best the little things: 
the porter-brown water of the little streams; the round 
tower of Dunlewey Church, glistening with white marble 
and mica slate, like a lighthouse in a sea of mist; a fat 
parish priest playing a salmon for forty minutes on the 
Clady river; and the seemingly endless clusters of houses, 
between Bunbeg and Magheraroarty—one set this way, 
another that—like colloguing old women, huddled 
together for company sake, in shelter from the surrounding 
desolation. As the old woman said: “You'll get the smell 
of the town blowed off you in the hills of Donegal!” 
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Dunlewy Church is set in some of the ‘finest inland 
scenery in Donegal — and perhaps in Ireland’. 


Gartan Lake, County Donegal. Gartan, from which 
the lake takes its name, is celebrated as the birthplace 
of Saint Colmcille (A.D. 521). On the hillside west of 
the upper lake is a flagstone held by tradition to mark 
the actual birthplace. 


Marble Hill has an excellent beach. The nearby 
resorts of Dunfanaghy and Port-na-Blagh also have 
first-class bathing and everything for the family 
seaside holiday. 






















































In the cighteenth century Dublin was the second largest 
city in Britain and Ireland and she remained one of the great 
cities of the world up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. With the growing sense of security of the Anglo- 
Irish ascendancy after the defeat of James at the Boyne in 
1690, the city became an abode of wealth and fashion, 
perhaps the most brilliant metropolis of that age. 

Although some of the city’s fine buildings had been 
erected by the end of the seventeenth century, the great 
wave of building and decorating in which the aristocratic 
society, encouraged further by the increasing importance 
of the independent Irish Parliament, indulged, commenced 
in carnest with the building of Parliament House, now the 
Bank of Ircland, to the design of Sir Edward Lovett 
Pearce. Other buildings followed in quick succession. 
Cassels, an architect of German origin, designed some of 
the finest stone-built private residences — Tyrone House, 
Leinster House and, in the country, Powerscourt, Carton, 
Summerhill, Russborough — in collaboration with 
Francis Bindon — as well as the Rotunda Hospital and the 
old Musick Hall (now destroyed). Architects such as Burgh, 
Bindon, Ivory, Robert Mack and Thomas Cooley were 
followed by the greatest of all, James Gandon, to whom we 
owe the Custom House, Four Courts and King’s Inns, and 
Francis Johnston, equally at home in the Gothic or the 
classical tradition (St. George’s Church, Daly’s Club, the 
General Post Office, the former Chapel Royal at Dublin 
Castle and the Chapel of the Female Orphan House, 
North Circular Road). 
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sloping roof with dormer windows which appears in Malton’s 
print. The State Apartments, formerly the residence of the 
English Viceroys, are of particular interest; they now 
include two fine ceilings removed from Mespil House. The 
chapel of the Most Holy Trinity (formerly the Chapel 
Royal) is by Francis Johnston, with plasterwork by George 
Stapleton. 


ST. ANN’S CHURCH 

Despite its unpromising exterior, St. Ann’s Church is one 
of the finest 18th century churches in Dublin. The architect 
was Isaac Wells and building was commenced in 1720. The 
front remained incomplete until 1868, when it was pulled 
down and replaced by the present ‘romanesque’ front by 
Sir Thomas Deane. 


LEINSTER HOUSE 


Leinster House, the town-house of the Dukes of Leinster, 
and now the seat of the Irish Parliament, was designed by 
Cassels. The forecourt in Kildare Street is flanked by the 
National Library and the National Museum. The interior is 
very fine; the former saloon is now the Senate Chamber, but 
its decorative plasterwork has not been interfered with. The 
circular chamber in which the Dail (Lower House) meets is a 
later addition, originally built as a Lecture Theatre by the 
Royal Dublin Society, who owned the house at one period. 


ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN 


Though largely commercialised to-day, St. Stephen’s 
Green includes some of the finest of Dublin’s 18th century 
houses. Nos. 85 and 86 are now the property of University 
College, Dublin, but their character has been carefully 
preserved. No. 85, Clanwilliam House, was designed by 
Cassels (1740) and magnificently decorated by Francini. 
The plasterwork in No. 86 is by Robert West; here lived 
Buck Whaley, a famous ‘blood’ of the period. No. 52 was one 
of a number of houses which belonged to the La Touches, 
a family of bankers of Huguenot origin. One room has 
grisaille wall-paintings, unusual in Dublin. 
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ARUS AN UACHTARAIN 

Formerly the Viceregal Lodge, Arus an Uachtarain is the 
official residence of the President of Ireland. The original 
house, designed and built in 1751 by Nathaniel Clements, 
the Chief Ranger, for his own occupation, was in brick, 
and consisted of the main centre block, the two pavilions and 
the quadrant screen-walls; the plaster ceiling of the drawing- 
room dates from this time. The other blocks, including the 
ballroom, are early 19th century additions. The ceiling in 
the room west of the drawing-room was transferred some 
years ago from another famous Dublin house, Mespil 
House, since demolished. 


THE CUSTOM HOUSE 

The Custom House, with the Four Courts and King’s 
Inns, are Gandon’s finest achievements as an architect. The 
erection of this building occupied ten years and was com- 
pleted in 1791. The arms of Ireland crowning the four 
angle pavilions, the alto-relievo of the pediment and the 
fourteen heads of river-gods are the work of Edward Smyth. 
The building was burned to a shell in 1921, but the work of 
restoration has been splendidly carried out, and the present 
building retains all the beauty of the original conception. 

The erection of the Loop-Line Railway Bridge spoiled the 
view down-river, which Gandon’s masterpiece so adorned, as 
the old prints and engravings show. Nevertheless, a fine view 
of the building can be obtained from any point on the south 
quay wall, east of the bridge. 


MARSH’S LIBRARY 

The building known as “‘Marsh’s Library’’ was designed 
in 1707 by Sir William Robinson for Narcissus Marsh, 
Archbishop of Dublin. It is the oldest public library in 
Ireland. The exterior was repaired and refaced in the mid- 
nineteenth century, but internally it has survived virtually 
unchanged. The decorative joinery in the furthest bays of 
the L-shaped library is particularly noteworthy. 

Among the library’s large collection of rare and semi-rare 
books and manuscripts is a copy of Clarendon’s History of 
the Great Rebellion with Dean Swift’s pencilled notes. 
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Dublin’s public buildings, her mansions, terraces, 
crescents, her wide and noble streets are not merely 
scholarly essays in the manner of the late classical Renais- 
sance: they are the mature expression of an indigenous 
art, Irish Classical Architecture. This is the grand European 
manner, with a difference. The difference is in degree of 
austerity. The splendour of the Irish style blazes out of its 
subtractions — the street facades are plain, the heavy 
cornices, string courses, pedimeats, pilasters and architraves 
which are the glory of Georgian architecture, are in Dublin 
worn only by the great stone mansions, which are all the 
more resplendent for the plainness of their settings, 
unadorned brickfaced terraces. The balance is a symbol 
not merely of fine social and aesthetic sensibility but also 
of the eighteenth-century builders’ feeling for the city 
as a unit. There is visual poetry here for any cultivated 
eye, even though that eye may not at first observe the 
details that make the magic — the characteristic Dublin 
patent reveal, a thin plaster band modulating the transition 
from brick to glass, the flat stone copings, the fantastic 
chimney stacks beached like boats’ prows on the roof 
tops, the special Dublin doorways and fanlights. 


Inside these shells are more obvious delights, pearls of 
plasterwork on walls and ceilings, marvels of marble in 
inlaid mantelpieces, joys in joinery of doors, architraves 
and panelling. Amongst the most outstanding examples of 
stuccowork may be mentioned the superb baroque work 
of the Francini brothers, at Carton, Co. Kildare, and at 
No. 85 St. Stephen’s Green, of Cramillion, in the Rotunda 
Chapel, Robert West’s equally distinguished rococo 
decoration at No. 86 St. Stephen’s Green and No. 20 
Lower Dominick Street, and the lighter Adam-like style 
of Michael Stapleton, at Belvedere House and Powers- 
court House; all are characteristic of the luxury, skill and 
taste of Dublin society in the eighteenth century. 

The life of eighteenth-century Dublin — the Dublin of 
Swift and Goldsmith, Grattan and Malone, Garrick and Peg 
Woffington — has beén described in many books and 
pamphlets; they give a lively picture of the society which 
promenaded in the eighteenth-century squares, or gathered 
behind the tall candle-lit windows and fan-lighted doors. 
But while society played, the community worked and 
flourished until the Act of Union was passed and the 
Dublin Parliament was dissolved. Collections of gold, 
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1 Arus an Uachtarain 
2 King’s Hospital School (‘Bluecoat School’) 
3. St. Michan’s Church 

4 The Four Courts 

5 King’s Inns 

6 20 Lower Dominick Street 

7 Charlemont House 

8 Rotunda Hospital 

9 Belvedere College 

10 St. George’s Church 

11 14 Parnell Square 

12 Tyrone House (Department of Education) 
13. The Custom House 


The Casino, Marino 

Aldborough House, Portland Row 
The Bank of Ireland 

3 College Green (Daly’s Club) 
Trinity College 

45 Kildare Street 

29 Clare Street 

National Library (Bookbindings) 
Leinster House 

24 Merrion Street, Mornington House 
63 Merrion Square 

St. Stephen’s Church 

Ely House, Ely Place 





§2 St. Stephen’s Green 

16 St. Stephen’s Green 

The Mansion House 

St. Ann’s Church 

85 and 86 St. Stephen’s Green 
The College of Surgeons 
Powerscourt House, South William Street 
Dublin Castle 

Marsh’s Library 

St. Werburgh’s Church 

St. Catherine’s Church 
Steevens’ Hospital 

Royal Hospital, Kilmainkam 


























ELY PLACE 

Ely Place, a quiet cul-de-sac, was one of the most exclusive 
residential quarters of the late 18th century, and, through 
such distinguished residents as George Moore, John 
Philpot Curran, Charles Kendal Burke and the Earl of 
Clare, retained the atmosphere of that age into a far later 
period. The staircase balustrade of the splendid Ely House, 
with its openwork panels in gilt wood depicting five of the 
Labours of Hercules, is unique in Dublin. 


CITY HALL 

The City Hall, formerly the Royal Exchange, designed by 
Thomas Cooley, who won the commission in competition, 
was erected 1769-79, and stands on the site of the old 
Damer Gate, the eastern entrance to the ancient walled 
city. 


KING’S HOSPITAL SCHOOL 

King’s Hospital School, known as “The Bluecoat School,’ 
was designed by Thomas Ivory, 1773-80. His design 
included a tower over the central block and an arcaded 
quadrangle to the rear; these were not executed, due to 
lack of funds, but, as it stands, the building has great 
distinction. The existing cupola was added at the beginning 
of the present century. 


ST. WERBURGH’S CHURCH 

The greater part of St. Werburgh’s Church dates from 
1759. The foundation is mediaeval in origin: churches on 
the site were destroyed and restored from time to time. 
The architect is unknown, but was possibly John Smyth. 
The church has interesting relics of many periods; it was 
at one time the parish church of Dublin. 


ROYAL HOSPITAL, KILMAINHAM 

Built during the vice-royalty of James Butler, the “‘Great”’ 
Duke of Ormonde, as a hospital for old soldiers, the Royal 
Hospital belongs to an earlier period than most of Dublin’s 
public buildings. It was designed by Sir William Robinson, 
and completed in 1680. The remarkable wood carving in the 
chapel is the work of the Frenchman, James Tabary; the 
present ceiling is a reproduction of the original. 


HENRIETTA STREET 

Henrietta Street is largely given over to tenements, but 
still shows remnants of its glory. Two of the finest houses are 
Nos. 9 and 10 (1730), both by Cassels. The first was built 
for the Right Hon. Thomas Carter, Master of the Rolls, the 
second for Luke Gardiner, who was responsible for the 
layout of this and many other streets on the north side of 
the city. The Gardiners were later Viscounts Mountjoy and 
Earls of Blessington. 


The plasterwork in 86, St. Stephen's Green, is by 
Robert West. 


Castletown, near Celbridge, County Kildare was 
built about 1722 and probably designed by Sir Edward 
Lovell Pearce. 


Leinster House — now the seat of the Irish Parliament 
was built by Cassels, an architect of German origin 
who designed some of the finest eighteenth century 
stone-built private residences. 




















In the eighteenth century Dublin was the second largest 
city in Britain and Ireland and she remained one of the great 
cities of the world up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. With the growing sense of security of the Anglo 
Irish ascendancy after the defeat of James at the Boyne in 
1690, the city became an abode of wealth and fashion, 
perhaps the most brilliant metropolis of that age. 

Although some of the city’s fine buildings had been 
erected by the end of the seventeenth century, the great 
wave of building and decorating in which the aristocratic 
socicty, encouraged further by the increasing importance 
of the independent Irish Parliament, indulged, commenced 
in carnest with the building of Parliament House, now the 
Bank of Ircland, to the design of Sir Edward Lovett 
Pearce. Other buildings followed in quick succession. 
Cassels, an architect of German origin, designed some of 
the finest stone-built private residences — Tyrone House, 
Leinster House and, in the country, Powerscourt, Carton, 
Summerhill, Russborough — in collaboration with 
Francis Bindon — as well as the Rotunda Hospital and the 
old Musick Hall (now destroyed). Architects such as Burgh, 
Bindon, Ivory, Robert Mack and Thomas Cooley werc 
followed by the greatest of all, James Gandon, to whom we 
owe the Custom House, Four Courts and King’s Inns, and 
Francis Johnston, equally at home in the Gothic or the 
classical tradition (St. George’s Church, Daly’s Club, the 
General Post Office, the former Chapel Royal at Dublin 
Castle and the Chapel of the Female Orphan House, 
North Circular Road). 
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Errigal with its beautiful glistening cone of white quartzite is the highest mountain in Donegal. The 


surrounding district offers the tourist fine mountain, lake and glen scenery and some excellent fishing 


I was reminded of this very quality when I went into the 
Columceille country around Kilmacrenan and Gartan. That 
great Donegal saint showed this same tenacity fourteen 
hundred years ago when he sacrificed three thousand men 
in the battle of Cooldrevny to save tor himself a little 
book into which he had copied the psalms, without the 
permission of the owner. As a punishment, he was banished 
to Scotland, where his kinsmen have gone ever since, but, 
like most Donegal men, he returned to champion the poets 
at the Assembly of Druim Ceat, when some early censor 
was intent on clipping the wings of poesy. It is little wonder 
that Columeille has become the patron saint of exile. As 
such he 1s perhaps the most loved of the Irish’ saints 
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Phe dagstone on which he was born—sull pomted out in 
Gartan—is reputed to have been worn thin by emigrants 
who come to sleep on it the night betore their departure 
from Derry, in the hope that they might bear a lighter 
heart in their exile and that it might hasten their return 
Phere ts genuine emouon in the well-known song which 
Foes: 
‘The Hills ef Donegal to me they ever call 

In every wind that wanders oe the dark and STOTHE) Sed, 
And please God tf he so wills 
Soon [Il see these Trish hills 

The Hills of Donegal so dear to me. 








But I preter the starker note of the ballad “On The 


Bromiclaw Quay” which tells of the Donegal man who 


could not return: 


‘November's wind is raw to-night 
And whips the Clyde to foam 

T watch here on the Bromielaw 
The harvesters go home. 


Oh luck is theirs and blest are they 
Who cross the sea of Moyle 
To see again at dawning grey 


The waters of the Foyle. 


To-morrow night on starlit ways 
They'll go to a loved door 

And sit with kin by heart’s ablaze 
In Rosses and Cweedore. 


Like wild geese in their homing flight 
Those toilers homeward draw 

And leave me lonely in the night 
Upon the Bromielaw.’ 
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Lough Swilly seen from the Donegal resort of Rathmullan 
As every Irish school child knows, it was from Rathmullan in 
1587, that young Red Hugh O'Donnell was tricked into 
boarding a ship to sample wines and was taken to Dublin 
Castle. From Rathmullan, too, in 1607, the earls of Tyrone and 
Tyrconnell fled with their friends and retainers to France 
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Most of the more popular resorts are along the northern 
coast: in Innishowen, on Lough Swilly, Sheephaven and 
Mulroy Bay. In contrast to the wild grandeur of the west 
the hotels and beaches at Port na Blagh, Rosapenna and 
Carrigart have a more sophisti il d alr, blue Scas play 
leap-trog over miles of silver grey sand without a blade 
Of grass or a spl iV of bloom Lhere secms to be cnough 
sand ine North Donegal tor all the children in Europe. 
At Ards, in che eighteenth century, Lord Boyne built a 
baronial house with pleasure gardens and terraces but the 
rabbits nibbled at the roots of the bent SCA-LTASS which 
kept the sand beyond in place until one common mountain 
of sand buried his estates as irrecoverably as the Kingdom 
of Ozymandias—* the lone and level sands stretch faraway”. 

Phe finest inland scenery in Donegal—and perhaps in 
Ircland—is around the foot of Errigal, a cone of white 
quartz which climbs like a wave to the sky from the shores 
of Altan Lough and Lough Nacung. Behind Dunlewey 
Lake at the base of Errigal is the Potsoned Glen, an awesome 
place, and turther Cast towards Letterkenny, the woods 
and lake of Glenveagh which seem to brood under an 
unending twilight and silence as if sall in mourning for 
the grim evictions of 1861. But in a countryside which is 
drowsy with history, | remember best the little things: 
the porter-brown water of the little streams; the round 
tower of Dunlewey Church, glistening with white marble 
and mica slate, like a lighthouse in a sea of mist; a tat 
parish priest playing a salmon for forty minutes on the 
( lady river, and the sceming|y endless clusters ot houses, 
between Bunbeg and) Magheraroartyv——one set this wav, 
mother that—like collogung old) = women, huddled 
LOL ther tor COMpany sake, in shelter trom the surrounding 
desolation. As the old woman said: “You'll get the smell 





of the town blowed off vou in the Julls of Donegal!” 





Dunlewy Church is set in some of the ‘finest inland 
scenery in Donegal — and perhaps in Ireland’ 


Gartan Lake, County Donegal. Gartan, from which 
the lake takes its name, is celebrated as the birthplace 
of Saint Colmcille (A.D. 521). On the hillside west of 
the upper lake is a flagstone held by tradition to mark 
the actual birthplace. 


Marble Hill has an excellent beach. The nearby 
resorts of Dunfanaghy and Port-na-Blagh also have 
first-class bathing and everything for the family 
seaside holiday 
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I8th CENTURY DUBLIN 





DUBLIN, one of the most charming — one of the best 
loved cities in the world — is, paradoxically, an important capital 
and at the same time the most perfect intact 
example of an eighteenth-century European city. 
Those who know and love Ireland tend to think of her 
in terms of literary and intellectual distinction. 
But physically Dublin is a reminder that Ireland has 


a place in the world of the visual arts, and that it 18 a very special place. 

















In the eighteenth century Dublin was the second largest 
city in Britain and Ireland and she remained one of the great 
citics of the world up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. With the growing sense of security of the Anglo- 
irish ascendancy after the defeat of James at the Boyne in 
16g0, the city became an abode of wealth and fashion, 
perhaps the most brilliant metropolis of that age. 

Although some of the city’s fine buildings had been 

erected by the end of the seventeenth century, the great 
wave of building and decorating in which the aristocratic 
society, encouraged further by the increasing importance 
of the independent Irish Parliament, indulged, commenced 
in carnest with the building of Parliament House, now the 
Bank of ‘Ireland, to the design of Sir Edward Lovett 
Pearce. Other buildings followed in quick succession. 
Cassels, an architect of German origin, designed some of 
the finest stone-built private residences — Tyrone House, 
Leinster House and, in the country, Powerscourt, Carton, 
Summerhill, Russborough — in collaboration with 
Francis Bindon — as well as the Rotunda Hospital and the 
old Musick Hall (now destroyed). Architects such as Burgh, 
Bindon, Ivory, Robert Mack and Thomas Cooley were 
followed by the greatest of all, James Gandon, to whom we 
owe the Custom House, Four Courts and King’s Inns, and 
Francis Johnston, equally at home in the Gothic or the 
classical tradition (St. George’s Church, Daly’s Club, the 
General Post Office, the former Chapel Royal at Dublin 
Castle and the Chapel of the Female Orphan House, 
North Circular Road). 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 
The College was founded in 1592 
original Elizabethan structure now re! 
a range of red brick buildings on the ¢ 
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begun in 1712, was designed by Co 
the staircase is by Cassels (1750), w 
Edward Semple. Cassels also designe 
(1734) and the Dining-Hall (1759- 
facade facing College Green was built 
Henry Keene and John Sanderson. 
The Provost’s House (1760) is ar 
Smyth, a local architect, of a house ir 
General Wade by the Earl of Burlingt 
and the interior arrangements are of 


DUBLIN CASTLE 

The only surviving remnant of the 
castle is the Record Tower; the Upper 
century rebuilding of the mediaeva 
storey was added in the 19th century, 
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OF IRELAND 

04, the Irish Parliament House (the Dail 
et at Leinster House, Kildare Street). 
1e original building was Sir Edward 
t was commenced in 1729. Of Pearce’s 
of Lords, now the Court of Proprietors 
ridors, and a number of smaller rooms 


adrant wall, with the Westmoreland 
extra accommodation for the Lords, 
ion in 1785. The western quadrant and 
ticogere added, with Robert Parke as 
aboift two years later. As originally 
‘ant#, were dissimilar. Gandon’s was a 
's and no balustrade, while Parke’s was 
a niche-bearing wall a few feet behind 
ifoaity is due to Francis Johnston, 
dire for the Bank’s occupation. 


ILLEGE 

founded in 1592, but no trace of the 
‘tructure now remains. The library and 
uildings on the east side of the Library 
est surviving buildings. The library, 
designed by Colonel Thomas Burgh; 
‘assels (1750), with rococo plaster by 
sels also designed the Printing-House 
ing-Hall (1759-61). The Corinthian 
Green was built in 1759 to designs by 
hn Sanderson. 

use (1760) is an adaptation by John 
‘ct, of a house in London designed for 
Earl of Burlington, but the low wings 
igements are of Smyth’s own design. 
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remnant of the original 13th century 
ower; the Upper Castle Yard is an 18th 
f the mediaeval structure. The top 
he 19th century, replacing the original 


: Dublin’s public buildings, her mansions, terraces, 


sloping roof with dormer windows which appears in Malton’s 
print. The State Apartments, formerly the residence of the 
English Viceroys, are of particular interest; they now 
include two fine ceilings removed from Mespil House. The 
chapel of the Most Holy Trinity (formerly the Chapel 
Royal) is by Francis Johnston, with plasterwork by George 
Stapleton. 


ST. ANN’S CHURCH 

Despite its unpromising exterior, St. Ann’s Church is one 
of the finest 18th century churches in Dublin. The architect 
was Isaac Wells and building was commenced in 1720. The 
front remained incomplete until 1868, when it was pulled 
down and replaced by the present ‘romanesque’ front by 
Sir Thomas Deane. 


LEINSTER HOUSE 

Leinster House, the town-house of the Dukes of Leinster, 
and now the seat of the Irish Parliament, was designed by 
Cassels. The forecourt in Kildare Street is flanked by the 
National Library and the National Museum. The interior is 
very fine; the former saloon is now the Senate Chamber, but 
its decorative plasterwork has not been interfered with. The 
circular chamber in which the Dail (Lower House) meets is a 
later addition, originally built as a Lecture Theatre by the 
Royal Dublin Society, who owned the house at one period. 


ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN 


Though largely commercialised to-day, St. Stephen’s 
Green includes some of the finest of Dublin’s 18th century 
houses. Nos. 85 and 86 are now the property of University 
College, Dublin, but their character has been carefully 
preserved. No. 85, Clanwilliam House, was designed by 
Cassels (1740) and magnificently decorated by Francini. 
The plasterwork in No. 86 is by Robert West; here lived 
Buck Whaley, a famous ‘blood’ of the period. No. 52 was one 
of a number of houses which belonged to the La Touches, 
a family of bankers of Huguenot origin. One room has 
grisaille wall-paintings, unusual in Dublin. 
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Inside these shells are more obvious delights, pearls of 


ARUS AN UACHTARAIN 

Formerly the Viceregal Lodge, Arus an Uachtarain is the 
official residence of the President of Ireland. The original 
house, designed and built in 1751 by Nathaniel Clements, 
the Chief Ranger, for his own occupation, was in brick, 
and consisted of the main centre block, the two pavilions and 
the quadrant screen-walls; the plaster ceiling of the drawing- 
room dates from this time. The other blocks, including the 
ballroom, are early 19th century additions. The ceiling in 
the room west of the drawing-room was transferred some 
years ago from another famous Dublin house, Mespil 
House, since demolished. 


THE CUSTOM HOUSE 
- The Custom House, with the Four Courts and King’s 
Inns, are Gandon’s finest achievements as an architect. The 
erection of this building occupied ten years and was com- 
pleted in 1791. The arms of Ireland crowning the four 
angle pavilions, the alto-relievo of the pediment and the 
fourteen heads of river-gods are the work of Edward Smyth. 
The building was burned to a shell in 1921, but the work of 
restoration has been splendidly carried out, and the present 
building retains all the beauty of the original conception. 
The erection of the Loop-Line Railway Bridge spoiled the 
view down-river, which Gandon’s masterpiece so adorned, as 
the old prints and engravings show. Nevertheless, a fine view 
of the building can be obtained from any point on the south 
quay wall, east of the bridge. 


MARSH’S LIBRARY 

The building known as “‘Marsh’s Library’’ was designed 
in 1707 by Sir William Robinson for Narcissus Marsh, 
Archbishop of Dublin. It is the oldest public library in 
Ireland. The exterior was repaired and refaced in the mid- 
nineteenth century, but internally it has survived virtually 
unchanged. The decorative joinery in the furthest bays of 
the L-shaped library is particularly noteworthy. 

Among the library’s large collection of rare and semi-rare 
books and manuscripts is a copy of Clarendon’s History of 
the Great Rebellion with Dean Swift’s pencilled notes. 
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crescents, her wide and noble streets are not merely 
scholarly essays in the manner of the late classical Renais- 
sance: they are the mature expression of an indigenous 
art, Irish Classical Architecture. This is the grand European 
manner, with a difference. The difference is in degree of 
austerity. The splendour of the Irish style blazes out of its 
subtractions — the street facades are plain, the heavy 
cornices, string courses, pediments, pilasters and architraves 
which are the glory of Georgian architecture, are in Dublin 
worn only by the great stone mansions, which are all the 
more resplendent for the plainness of their settings, 
unadorned brickfaced terraces. The balance is a symbol 
not merely of fine social and aesthetic sensibility but also 
of the eighteenth-century builders’ feeling for the city 
as a unit. There is visual poetry here for any cultivated 
eye, even though that eye may not at first observe the 
details that make the magic — the characteristic Dublin 
patent reveal, a thin plaster band modulating the transition 
from brick to glass, the flat stone copings, the fantastic 
chimney stacks beached like boats’ prows on the roof 
tops, the special Dublin doorways and fanlights. 


plasterwork on walls and ceilings, marvels of marble in 
inlaid mantelpieces, joys in joinery of doors, architraves 
and panelling. Amongst the most outstanding examples of 
stuccowork may be mentioned the superb baroque work 
of the Francini brothers, at Carton, Co. Kildare, and at 
No. 85 St. Stephen’s Green, of Cramillion, in the Rotunda 
Chapel, Robert West’s equally distinguished rococo 
decoration at No. 86 St. Stephen’s Green and No. 20 
Lower Dominick Street, and the lighter Adam-like style 
of Michael Stapleton, at Belvedere House and Powers- 
court House; all are characteristic of the luxury, skill and 
taste of Dublin society in the eighteenth century. 

The life of eighteenth-century Dublin — the Dublin of 
Swift and Goldsmith, Grattan and Malone, Garrick and Peg 
Woffington — has beén described in many books and 
pamphlets; they give a lively picture of the society which 
promenaded in the eighteenth-century squares, or gathered 
behind the tall candle-lit windows and fan-lighted doors. 
But while society played, the community worked and 
flourished until the Act of Union was passed and the 
Dublin Parliament was dissolved. Collections of gold, 
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The Royal Exchange—now Dublin's City Hall 
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THE FOUR COURTS 

The Four Courts, like the Custom House, dates from the 
period of ‘Grattan’s Parliament.’ It was commenced in 1785 
to a design of Thomas Cooley. On Cooley’s death, Gandon 
was commissioned to extend the plans to accommodate the 
court and various offices not envisaged in the original design. 
As it now stands, the structure is almost entirely Gandon’s 
work. The Courts first sat in the new building in November 


1796. 
The Four Courts, too, suffered in the Civil War. In the 


reconstruction the wings were modified and windows were 
formed in some of the round-headed niches in the river 
facade. Most of Edward Smyth’s decorative work perished, 
but a little survives in the entrance-lobby. 


THE ROTUNDA HOSPITAL 

The Rotunda Hospital Chapel was designed by Cassels and 
begun in 1751, shortly after his death. It displays some of the 
finest baroque plasterwork in Dublin, by Cramillion. The 
Rotunda which gives its name to the hospital was designed 


by Ensor (1764) but the exterior was considerably altered by’ 


Gandon in 1786. 
CHARLEMONT HOUSE 


Charlemont House was designed by Sir William Chambers 
as the town-house of the Ist Earl of Charlemont about 
1764. The interior was much altered when the building 
became the Municipal Gallery of Modern Art. Chambers 
also designed the exquisite little Casino at Marino for Lord 
Charlemont. 


LOWER DOMINICK STREET 

Lower Dominick Street is one of the most poignant 
examples of the decay of a once gracious street. No. 20 
(St. Saviour’s Orphanage) is one of the earliest houses; it 
was built in 1755 by Robert West, master builder and 
plasterer. West was the leading Dublin exponent of the 
rococo style and this is perhaps his masterpiece. 


KING’S INNS 

This is the third of Gandon’s acknowledged masterpieces. 
It was commenced in 1795 but there were many delays in its 
building, and Gandon retired in 1808, leaving it under the 
supervision of his pupil Henry Aaron Baker; it was com- 
pleted under Francis Johnston. The northward and south- 
ward extensions to the west front were added later. 


POWERSCOURT HOUSE 

Built as a town-house for the 3rd Viscount Powerscourt, 
Powerscourt House was designed by Robert Mack, a Dublin 
master-builder, 1771-4. The plasterwork of the hall and 
staircase is the work of James McCullagh; that of the 
principal reception-rooms is by Michael Stapleton. The 
present owners, Messrs. Ferrier Pollock & Co., Ltd., have 
been in occupation of the premises since 1835. 


THE MANSION HOUSE 

The Mansion House was built by Joshua Dawson, after 
whom the street is named, in 1705, and bought by the 
Corporation in 1715; it has since been the official residence 
of the Lords Mayor of Dublin. The Round Room to the 
North was added on the occasion of George IV’s visit in 
1821, and was designed by John Semple. 
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ELY PLACE 

Ely Place, a quiet cul-de-sac, was one of the most exclusive 
residential quarters of the late 18th century, and, through 
such distinguished residents as George Moore, John 
Philpot Curran, Charles Kendal Burke and the Earl of 
Clare, retained the atmosphere of that age into a far later 
period. The staircase balustrade of the splendid Ely House, 
with its openwork panels in gilt wood depicting five of the 
Labours of Hercules, is unique in Dublin. 


CrryY HALL 

The City Hall, formerly the Royal Exchange, designed by 
Thomas Cooley, who won the commission in competition, 
was erected 1769-79, and stands on the site of the old 
Damer Gate, the eastern entrance to the ancient walled 
city. 


KING’S HOSPITAL SCHOOL 

King’s Hospital School, known as ‘The Bluecoat School,’ 
was designed by Thomas Ivory, 1773-80. His design 
included a tower over the central block and an arcaded 
quadrangle to the rear; these were not executed, due to 
lack of funds, but, as it stands, the building has great 
distinction. The existing cupola was added at the beginning 
of the present century. 


ST. WERBURGH’S CHURCH 

The greater part of St. Werburgh’s Church dates from 
1759. The foundation is mediaeval in origin: churches on 
the site were destroyed and restored from time to time. 
The architect is unknown, but was possibly John Smyth. 
The church has interesting relics of many periods; it was 
at one time the parish church of Dublin. 


ROYAL HOSPITAL, KILMAINHAM 

Built during the vice-royalty of James Butler, the ‘““Great”’ 
Duke of Ormonde, as a hospital for old soldiers, the Royal 
Hospital belongs to an earlier period than most of Dublin’s 
public buildings. It was designed by Sir William Robinson, 
and completed in 1680. The remarkable wood carving in the 
chapel is the work of the Frenchman, James Tabary; the 
present ceiling is a reproduction of the original. 


HENRIETTA STREET 

Henrietta Street is largely given over to tenements, but 
still shows remnants of its glory. Two of the finest houses are 
Nos. 9 and 10 (1730), both by Cassels. The first was built 
for the Right Hon. Thomas Carter, Master of the Rolls, the 
second for Luke Gardiner, who was responsible for the 
layout of this and many other streets on the north side of 
the city. The Gardiners were later Viscounts Mountjoy and 
Earls of Blessington. 


The plasterwork in 86, St. Stephen's Green, is by 
Robert West. 


Castletown, near Celbridge, County Kildare was 
built about 1722 and probably designed by Sir Edward 
Lovell Pearce. 


Leinster House — now the seat of the Irish Parliament 21 
was built by Cassels, an architect of German origin 

who designed some of the finest eighteenth century 

stone-built private residences. 
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View of the Corn Exchange, Burgh Quay and Custom House. 


silver and glassware in the National Museum, a display of 
Dublin printing and bookbinding in the adjoining National 
Library, an exhibition of other locally produced objets 
d’art in the Civic Museum, are an index of the cultural 
achievement of the City and the State in the eighteenth 
century. 

Although this article is intended to deal with Dublin 
City only, the capital holds no monopoly of eighteenth- 
century architecture. Some of the mansions which beautify 
the Irish countryside are within such easy reach of Dublin 
that they may be mentioned here. 

Russborough, near Blessington, in Co. Wicklow, is 
possibly the most imposing house in Ireland, and _ its 
interior decoration is unsurpassed in these islands. Cassels 
and Bindon collaborated as its architects. 


te 
t 


Cassels also designed Carton, near Maynooth, for the 
Dukes of Leinster, and the greater part of Powerscourt, 
which stands in magnificent grounds at Enniskerry, Co. 
Wicklow, for the Powerscourt family. 

Castletown, near Celbridge, was the first stone-built 
house in Ireland — it was begun about 1722, and probably 
designed by Sir Edward Lovett Pearce. 

Lucan House (now the Italian Legation) was designed 
by Vesey, and its delicate plasterwork and beautiful 
mantelpieces give it a high place in Georgian architecture. 





A number of the houses mentioned in this article are privately owned, 
and inclusion here does not necessarily indicate that they can be inspected 
without formality. Specific information in this respect, or on any aspect of 
holidays in Ireland, can be had from Irish Tourist Offices (on the 
contents page). 
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IN IRELAND it is often the unexpected that matters. The 
things that are most satisfying to remember from an Irish 
holiday are not always the big occasions, the major 
events, but the country sports meeting, the crossroads 
dance, the fiddler who will play the night away or the 
poet you meet on the roadside who will compose a ballad 
of praise if you are lucky — which passes into folklore 
before yqu leave the parish. 

The discriminating visitor can seek out the best singer 
or fiddler and leave the rest of the evening to take care 
of itself, but such a quest takes time as well as leisure. 
However, something of the savour can be caught, say at the 
Oireachtas (the Irish equivalent of the Welsh Eisteddfod) 
a Gael-Linn traditional entertainment or a county fleadh 
ceoil. 

The Oireachtas in October is the oldest Irish cultural 
festival whose history is interwoven with that of the 
nation. Besides competitions for literature and music 
composition, more than 1,000 singers, instrumentalists, 
and storytellers take part — very different from the first 
in 1897 when there were only five competitions, four of 
them literary. The reception, attended by the President, 
is a major social event of the year. 

Less formal and more vigorous are the traditional 
entertainments — Irish cabarets — performed in various 
hotels which have been internationally acclaimed as 
something quite unique. They are staged by Gael-Linn, 
an Irish language organisation whose activities range from 
farms, factories and a fishing fleet, to Irish language films 
and radio programmes. At these, visitors from overseas 
can see how the people of the Irish-speaking areas entertain 
themselves, following patterns centuries old. People used 
to a more sombre and more restrained society have been 
astonished by the verve and spontaneity of these unre- 
hearsed performances by men who had seldom been in a 
city, much less on a stage, in their lives. 








It is in the remote Irish-speaking areas of the West, of 


course, that the tradition of songs and song making is at 
its most zestful. The singer who incidentally must 
always have the support of a henchman to hold his hand — 
may be spreading the news of the week as recorded by the 
local poet. For example, a West German television unit 
who were recently filming in co-operation with Gael- 
Linn in Connemara, provided material for quite a spate 
of new songs. A new one is not altogether an unmixed 
blessing, for it is always awaited with trepidation by its 
subject. This power held by the poet and the respect 
afforded to him by his victim is something with a very 
venerable ancestry indeed. 

In the past ten years there has been a tremendous upsurge 
of interest in Ireland’s distinctive music though its 
grip on the entire people has never at any time been in 
doubt. The inauguration of the Fleadh Ceoil by the 
musicians’ association, Comhaltas Ceoltoiri, in 1951, quite 


This West German Television unit provided material for quite 
a spate of new ballads when they went filming in Connemara. 


started something. Many times larger than the renowned 
Welsh Eisteddfod, this is believed to be the biggest folk 
music festival in the world. It is held at Whit each year in 
different towns. Last year, Thurles, Tipperary, was burst- 
ing at the seams to hold 60,000 devotees — more than 
five times its population —and earlier, Lisdoonvarna, Co. 
Clare, a town of 400 people, somehow managed to squeeze 
in 40,000. Thousands of camp beds have ‘been ordered 
for the 1960 fleadh in Boyle, Co. Roscommon. But 
according to the president, Dr. Brian Galligan, ‘it doesn’t 
make much difference as no one goes to bed anyway; it 
is three days and nights of constant fun with the best 
humoured crowd in Ireland’. County festivals go on all 
the year round and the musicians are equally indefatigable. 
As one enthusiast put it, “you can’t expect an opera star 
to sing all night for all and sundry, but that’s just what 
our artists do’. There are open-air dances too, so there is 
no difficulty at all about burning the candle at both ends. 


Competitors (bottom and right) at a recent 
Fleadh Ceoil (Folk Music Festival). 
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This year the traditional dancers plan to form a similar 
association and meet at Cavan in August for a festival of 
their own — for it is part of the tradition that musicians 
and dancers can never agree. The distinctive Irish dance, 
with feet of fire and body of ice, is a very flourishing art 
form, as anyone will agree who has been to a country 
ceili and seen seventy-year-olds vying with seven-year-olds 
to take the floor for a solo performance. 

An interesting development is the building up of ballet 
from the traditional dance patterns. A ballet of this kind 
about the legendary hero, Cuchulainn, was recently 
premiered at a Gael-Linn concert in Newry, Co. Down, 
and progress is being made in this direction every day. 
Some of the best ‘set’ dancing can be seen at open air 
‘patterns’, mostly in Cork and Kerry. The original ‘pattern’ 
was a pilgrimage, perhaps to a saint’s grave, combined 
with a little jollification. In many places now, nothing 
remains but the jollification, but where the pilgrimage 
goes on, say at Mac Dara’s Island, Connemara, which 
entails a rough sea voyage and seven circuits of the unin- 
habited island’s ancient chapel, barefoot, it can be very 
impressive indeed. 

In sport, the biggest characteristically Irish events are in 
autumn, when excitement rises sky high for the hurling and 
Gaelic football finals. Fever begins to mount in midsummer 
with the semi-finals and there are important matches, too, 
for the Oireachtas and on St. Patrick’s Day. Except at 
Christmas, matches go on all year in every parish and in the 
country — for the Gaelic Athletic Association, with a 
quarter million members, is one of the biggest amateur 
athletic associations in the world. The finals bring to 
Dublin’s Croke Park up to 100,000 spectators or one in 
40 of every man, woman and child in Ireland. The 
Association, founded in 1884, was of course far more than 


just a sports organisation and, in fact, it played an important 


part in the formation of an independent Irish State. Today 
—not for political reasons but out of admiration for a 
superb craftsman — Christy Ring of Cork, Ireland’s 
outstanding hurler for two decades, is in popular esteem, 
a national hero. 

It is the world’s fastest game apart from polo and ice 
hockey and requires considerable skill. According to folk- 
lore it was played in prehistoric times, but the rules were 
first drawn up in Dublin’s Trinity College in 1879, ‘to 
foster the noble and manly game of hurley in this its 
native country’. 

Gaelic football was given its present form by the Gaelic 
Athletic Association. Through the roth century it was a 
very rugged affair indeed, the object being to carry the 
ball from one parish to the next and involving the entire 
male population of both. Faintly reminiscent, though on 
a much less tempestuous scale, is the present-day ‘score 
of bowls’ which is played only in Counties Cork and 
Armagh. The idea is to drive a 28-ounce steel bowl along 
some three miles of road with the least possible throws. 
In Cork, it is played every Sunday of the year and at a 
good game hundreds of pounds change hands in side bets. 
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Kitciass LAkrE, CouNTY ROscOMMON. Strokestown is an 
excellent centre for fishing this and the numerous smaller 
lakes in this district which hold pike, perch, bream and 


rudd. Lough Lea, just outside Strokestown, has in recent 


years been stocked with tench. All-in-all an excellent 
holiday choice for the coarse angler. Detailed enquiries 
on Irish coarse fishing facilities should be made to any of 
the Irish Tourist Offices listed on the contents page or 
to the Irish Angling Information Service, 14 Upper 
O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
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THE River SHANNON AT Roosky, COUNTY ROSCOMMON. 
There is abundant bank fishing in the neighbourhood of 


this charming village and boats may be obtained there for 


: use on the local lakes or for trips downstream in the direc- 
tion of Lough Forbes. The bream fishing in this part of 
the river is particularly good, while rudd, pike and 
perch abound in the lakes. This and many other Irish 
coarse angling centres are described in the Bord Failte 


publication, IRELAND FOR COARSE FISHING HOLIDAYS. 
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FISHING AND THINKING 
By A. A. Luce. (Illustrated 16/—- net.) 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


AFTER FISHING for forty years in most parts of Ireland from 
Counties Cork to Donegal, from Dublin to Mayo, Dr. 
Luce, who is a Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and Berkely Professor of Metaphysics, has written this 
highly original book about angling and the thoughts 
that come to anglers and others. This book is chiefly 
concerned with fly fishing for salmon, sea trout and brown 
trout; but Dr. Luce has a good deal to say, too, about 
spinning and dapping and trolling and, incidentally, 
about boatc ri ift. 

He begins with an account of a remarkable round-the- 
clock rise of trout he met twenty years ago on the old 
King’s River near Dublin; then goes on to salmon angling 
for spring fish in the Liffey, and gives an intimate picture 
of the Millics, the famous pool in Navan. 

Che scene shifts to the west of Ireland where Dr. Luce 
gives vivid pictures of battle with big brown trout in the 
Finney, that curious river that links Nafooey to Upper 
Lough Mask. An account of angling in mountain tarns in 


the Yeats country contains, as an inset, a discussion of 


W. B. Yeats as an angler and of his poem The Fisherman. 
There is a chapter on the gillie as the angler’s friend, 
followed by two chapters on the great limestone lakes 
of the west, Corrib, Mask and Conn, which pay tribute 
to the gallant attempts of the Inland Fisheries Trust to 
improve the angling on these lakes. 

The highlight of the book, perhaps, is the chapter on 
angling for summer salmon and sea trout on the small 
spate rivers of the west which have for the author a 
peculiar charm because of their romantic setting and variety 
of incident. The last chapter discusses the charge of cruelty 
which is sometimes levelled at angling. 

NEW MAPS FOR THE TOURIST 
ORDNANCE SURVEY, DUBLIN 


A NEW MOTORING, tourist and general map of Ireland on a 
scale of 1: 250,000 (approx. 4 miles to 1 inch) is in course 
of publication. The map is designed to cover Ireland by 
5 sheets and will fully exploit the advantage of a scale which 





not only permits cover of the entire country by a small 
number of sheets but of having every sheet overlap 
neighbours. 

Sheet 5 (Price 3/6) of the new series — just published — 
covers the southwest of Ireland, including all territory 
which lies to the south of the Shannon Estuary and to the 
west of a north-south linethrough Clonmel. Thus, Limerick 
City, Thurles and Yougha! are included and these three 
places roughly define the northern and eastern limits of 
the extensive area covered by the sheet. 

Trunk, Link and 3rd class roads are shown by double 
lines, the Trunk roads being coloured continuous red, 
Link interrupted red, 3rd class continuous orange-brown. 
The “other” roads are shown by uncoloured (black) 
single lines. 

Sites of major archacological importance are specially 
indicated by their proper names except where the names 
of modern topographical features happen adequately to 
identify their locations. 

The cover, opening at the top rather than in book fashion, 
and a special ‘concertina’ fold, are designed to apes of 
easiest. possible opening and unfolding and — a point 
which map users will recognise as equally important — to 
facilitate closing again without getting the folds ‘wrong’. 
There is no unwieldy turned-in fold. These are points ‘of 
special convenience when using a map in a car. 

The map bears the National Grid — which has already 
been superimposed on the $-inch series and will in due 
course be applied to all the national maps. The new map is, 
in fact, the first which has a strict projectional relationship 
to the National Grid and the sheet margins consist of grid 
lines. 

DUBLIN STREET MAP 
ORDNANCE SURVEY, DUBLIN 


prices Paper flat with loose Index — 36 
» folded 4/- 


Plastic coated 12 


lv 
to- 


1:25,000 scale (Approx 1 mile) 

WHILE COVERING the same area and generally similar in 
style and symbolisation, this is something more than just a 
reprint of the earlier street map on same scale which gained 
a wide popularity. It has been brought up to date by the 
inclusion of all new housing estates, roads, etc., as of 
August, 1958. 

Besides this revision, it has the important innovation of 
the inclusion (in pamphlet form within the semi-stift 
cover) of an alphabetical index to all streets and other 
thoroughfares within the Borough of Dublin and greater 
part of the Borough of Dun Laoghaire. These are referred to 
the National Grid, this being the first case of the super- 
imposition of the grid on a map of relatively large scale. 

The pastel effect which had earned praise for the previous 
edition has been retained, the outline and grid being 
printed in black, roads in orange-brown, built-up areas in 
grey, parks and park-lands in light emerald green, rivers 
and streams in cerulean blue, sea azure blue and borough 
boundaries in red. 














TAILORS: WILLIAM O’CONNOR&SONS 
18 St. Andrew Street, Dublin. Dublin’s 
leading tailors. Established for over a century. 
Hunting and sports clothes, day and evening 
wear. 














RICHARD ALAN’S, 58 GRAFTON ST., 
Dublin, speciality fashion shop for day 
dresses, cocktail and evening wear. Casual 
wear and the complete collection of “County 
Wear” coats and suits by the wel-known 
Dublin designer Jack Clarke, in exclusive 


tweeds. Phone 75149. 


ANGLER’S WANTING THE BEST 
selection of rods, reels, lines, flies, baits, casts 
and sundries, should write to Hely’s of Dame 
Street for a catalogue. Agents for ~Hardy 
Bros. and other leading manufacturers. 








BROWN THOMAS, GRAFTON STREET 
Dublin. ‘‘The loveliest Store in Ireland”’. 
Specialists in Irish Linen, Lace, Tweed and 
Waterford Glass. Write for Mail Order 
Catalogue. 





T. J. CALLAGHAN & CO.,LTD., DAME ST., 
Dublin, C.1. Military and Civil Tailors, 
Gentlemen’s Outfitters, Riding wear Specia+ 
ists, Saddlers, established 1869; Telephone, 


§2291. 





BEST VALUE IN IRELAND. HAND- 
woven Donegal tweed suits, coats superbly 
tailored. From $24-$30. Colette Modes 
Ltd., 66 South Great George’s Street, 
Dublin. 


BOOKS—NEW AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Books and Maps—Hodges Figgis & Co., 
Ltd. (founded 1768) 6 Dawson Street. 
Tel. 76408. Specialists in books relating to 
Ireland. Catalogues on request. 





LADIES’ HANDWOVEN TWEEDS, SUITS 
and Coats tailored or ready-to-wear from 
Olgns. Express service for visitors. Jacobs 
20, Dawson St., beside the Mansion House. 
KAPP & PETERSON, LTD. MANUFACT- 
urers of the world famous Peterson smoking 
pipe. Retail branches: $5 and 117, Grafton 





St. and 2 and 56, Lower O’Connell Street. 
Factory: 113 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 
MOYFEIGHER CARVERS, CLARENDON 
Row, off Chatham Street. Hand carving 
from Irish timber: bowls, platters, figures, 
stools, tables, etc. Handmade rugs and 





sweaters. 











IRELAND'S FINEST STORE—AN ENTIRE 
five-storied building devoted solely to 
Fishing and Shooting Requisites. Garnetts & 
Keegan’s Ltd., 31, Parliament Street, 
Dublin— Wonderful! ! 








NEILLI MULCAHY 30 South Frederick St., 
Dublin’ 61043.—“produces in the idiom of 
exquisite Irish fabrics. She manages to find 
tweeds of unusual weaves and wonderful 
colourings.”-—Caroline Mitchell Irish Times. 
“The Mulcahy clothes combine Irish wit 
with French daring’—Oriana Atkinson. 











FERGUS O’FARRELL, 24 DUKE STREET, 
Dublin. The shop for Irish-made craftwork 
and souvenirs and the home of ‘Fergus 
O'Farrell creations”, the carved wood 
figures of Irish Saints and Heroes, designed 
and made in Dublin. 





CAMERAS—PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS— 
Souvenir slides. Roches Chemists Camera 
House, 50 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
Ireland’s Leading Photographic Shop. 





CHEMISTS — COSMETICS — PERFUMES 
Roches Chemists, Upper and Lower 
O’Connell Street and Grafton Street, 
Dublin—Deliverics daily to all Hotels. 
Phone: 47791. 





COSTUMIERS, MILLINERS. SLYNE, 
71 Grafton St. Specialists in handwoven 


tweed suits, coats, model millinery. 





DAVID VARD LTD., 8 GRAFTON STREET, 
Dublin. Ireland’s Premier Furriers. A very 
fine selection of model garments. 





WATERFORD GLASS, BELLEEK CHINA; 
largest selection in Ireland. World-wide 
reputation for quality and overseas packing. 
Prompt attention to Postal enquiries. . 
Whyte’s, George’s Street, Dublin. Estd. 
1783. 








WEIR & SONS, LTD. CORNER WICKLOW 
Street and Grafton Street. Waterford Glass, 
Irish-made Leather Handbags and Travel 
goods. Celtic Silver, Gem Jewellery. 
Mounted in Dublin, Tax and Duty Free. 




















The Aroma of Green Dreland 


shamrock freshness in the Cologne 


m., y 
Shamrock Y eaves 


We will send for you all over the world the 


ideal Irish present for everybody. 


Prices by Registered Post 
Ireland and Europe, U.S.A. 


England Australia, etc. 
Ref. 50 12/3 Ref. 50 14/9 
» 100 21/- , 100 24/6 


ADAM (lreland) LTD. 
CABINTEELY cy 4 BLIN 


Phone 88424 
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Dublin 





ROYAL HIBERNIAN HOTEL, 1750-1960 
This is the oldest hotel extant in Dublin, it 
remains as always in the forefront, offering 
bedrooms with private bathrooms, central 
heating, wireless and telephones in_ all 
bedrooms, also private suites. 

George and Jack preside in the Buttery 
Cocktail Bar; Michael, the Restaurant 
Manager, and Roger Noblet, the Chef 
de Cuisine, will’ delight your _ palate. 
The ballroom and banqueting rooms are 
ever popular. Telephone 72991 (12 lines). 
Telegrams: Hibernia. 


Dublin 


Co. Dublin 








ADARE GUEST HOUSE, 277 NORTH 
Circular Road, Dublin. Pleasant, com- 
fortable surroundings at moderate terms. 
Excellent service under personal supervision 
of owner, Mrs. K. Corcoran. Five minutes 
to city centre, beside Phoenix Park and 
Zoological Gardens. Bed and_ breakfast, 
12 6. 25”°,, reduction children. 10°,, Service 
Charge. Write direct for terms or phone 
Dublin 78248 


ARGYLE HOTEL, DUN LAOGHAIRE. 
Appointments (I.T.B. Grade A.) (A.A.**) 
R.LA.C. Fully — Licensed — Telephone: 
Reception 87355; Residents 83695. The 
Hotel with the homely atmosphere and 
pleasing decor; open all year. H. & C. and 
heating in all bedrooms. Comfortable 
Lounges. We quote for Weddings and 
Private Parties. Dining Room open until 
11 p.m. Props. Mr. and Mrs. Pill Gourlay. 











HOTEL RUSSELL. THE RUSSELL IS 
under the same direction as the Hibernian 
since 1947, and is the latest addition to 
Dublin’s luxury hotels, offering the same 
modern amenities as the Hibernian. It is a 
miniature luxury hotel overlooking the 
gardens of St. Stephen’s Green, and_ its 
restaurant is amongst the best in Europe. 
Telephone $4151 (5 lines), Telegrams: 
Gastronome. 


SWISS CHALET HOTEL, MERRION ROW. 
A small hotel in the centre of the city with 
all the comforts necessary for a good holiday. 
Convenient to shopping centre, rail and bus 
termini, etc. Excellent food and service. 
Fully licensed, moderate charges. Restaurant 
open to non-residents daily, including 
Sundays, for all meals. Please write for 
brochure. 


GRAND HOTEL, MALAHIDE, CO. 
Dublin. Situated in its own grounds on the 
sea coast—nine miles north of Dublin— 
frequent bus and rail service to and from 
the city. Fully Licensed. Golf, Bathing, 
Fishing and Tennis. H. & C. in all Bedrooms. 
Central Heating—Dinner dancing every 
Saturday night—Nearest Hotel to Dublin 
Airport. Phone: Malahide 269, 374, 455. 











THE GRESHAM WELCOMES YOU 
Luxuriously appointed, offering the utmost 
in comfort, 150 superb bedrooms all 
equipped with radio. 85 with private bath. 
Showers, Iced Drinking Water on _ tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. Dancing 
throughout the season. Grillroom, Bar, 
Restaurant, Tea Lounge, Ballroom, Licensed 
throughout. Visit New Garden Room and 
Bar (open air dining and dancing). 24 
Hour Garage service. The Gresham Hotel, 
Dublin, T. O'Sullivan, Director and 
Manager. Telephone: 46881. Private Branch 
Exchange. Telegrams: “Gresham” Dublin. 


AUSTIN HOUSE, LR. BAGGOT STREET 
200 yards from St. Stephen’s Green. Ideally 
situated in the heart of the Capital for sight- 
seeing, shopping and entertainment—giving 
added pleasure to your holiday. Outstanding 
food, comfort and service. Charges 
moderate. Telephone 66310. 





Galway 








THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL, DUBLIN. 
The most distinguished address in Ireland. 
Commencing with its historical background, 
its architectural magnificence and its charm- 
ing location, the Shelbourne Hotel is dis- 
tinguished in every manner. It preserves a 
delicate balance of old-world hospitality and 
charm with the most futuristic attitude to 
comfort and cuisine, for the pampering of 
leisure and the delight of the connoisseur and 
the gourmet. A notable extension is the 
hotel’s luxurious new ballroom, for which 
quotations may be had from the Banqueting 
Manager. Entrust yourself and your friends 
to the care of The Shelbourne. Telephone 
66471. Telegrams ‘‘Shelotel, Dublin.” 


SWEENEY’S, OUGHTERARD HOUSE 
Hotel, Connemara. A.A. and R.I.A.C. 
appointments. Beside river in spacious 
grounds. Free fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. Good rough 
shooting over 5,000 acres. Telephone and 
Telegrams: Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. 
and Mrs. P. L. Higgins. 


HOLMPATRICK HOUSE HOTEL, 
Skerries, Co. Dublin, Ireland. Telephones 
334 & 335. 32 Bedrooms—Phones—Hot 
and Cold, Showers, Private Baths, Central 
Heating, Tastefully Furnished Lounges & 
Private Ballroom. Beautiful Beaches, Diving 
& Swimming. Conducted Drives by private 
coach can be arranged. Inquiries Invited. 





HORSE RIDING HOLIDAYS AND PONY 
treks are arranged by Cliff Castle Hotel, 
Dalkey, Co. Dublin, (on the sea, only nine 
miles from the city centre), and Bel-Air 
Hotel, Ashford, Co. Wicklow, (amid the 
scenic splendour of “The Garden of Ireland’). 
Meals may be interchanged between both 
these hotels which are under the same 
management. Write for Brochure. 








RENVYLE HSE. HOTEL, CONNEMARA, 
set in the unrivalled beauty of the glorious 
West, midst sea, lake and mountain. Private 
bathrooms and all modern amenities. Special 
facilities for children—donkeys, sands, sea 
and lake fishing. French cooking and premier 
wines. Grade A. R.I,A.C. A.A. 


Kerry 











REGENT HOTEL, D’OLIER STREET 
If you require a comfortable hotel with 
good food may we suggest the Regent at 
O'Connell Bridge. Right in the shopping 
centre and convenient to theatres and 
cinemas. Fully licensed. Phone 78798. 








TWENTY FEET FROM LOUGH CORRIB 
stands Godefroys at Greenfield, — nr. 
Headford, Co. Galway. Free Brown Trout 
F.sh ng in some of the best recorded waters 
on the lough. Boats and experienced ghillies 
available. Excellent food, licensed, every 
comfort. No television or public noise: A.A. 
appd. Ideal for a quiet holiday, fishing and 
touring West of Ireland. Good rough 
shooting. Brochure available. Phone: 
Headford 22. 


SOUTHERN LAKE HOTEL, WATERVILLE 
Co. Kerry. Standing on Lough Currane. 
Five minutes from sea. “The Angler's 
Paradise”. Free or reserved salmon and trout 
fishing on lakes and rivers. Sea fishing, sandy 
beaches, golf,tennis and dancing and billiards. 
Wonderful scenery, trips arranged. Famous 
for food and luxurious comfort. Write for 


brochure or ‘phone Waterville 7. 











A HAVEN FROM A WORRIED WORLD 
Situated on an Island some 7 miles by 3 yet 
only 640 yards from the mainland. The 
Royal (Grade A) Valentia Island catering 
exclusively for residents (one night or a 
year). Suggest you write for brochure. 
Excellent shooting, sea fishing (4 Irish 
records), swimming, boating, superb 
scenery, fully licensed. 
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Cavan 





PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN. 
Only s0 miles from Dublin on the shores of 
Lough Ramor. Trout and coarse fishing, 
bathing, boating, shooting. Extensive 
wooded grounds contain 9-hole golf course, 
putting green, hard tennis court. Own 
garden and dairy. Good food. Centrally 
heated. Private Bathrooms. Table tennis, 
television and Russian billiards. A.A. 
R.LA.C. Grade A. Brochure, Phone 35. 





Clare 





OLDGROUNDHOTEL, ENNIS 
halfway between Killarney and Connemara, 
ideal touring centre for west of Ireland, 
Clare seaside resorts, Lisdoonvarna Spa, 
Lahinch golf course. 14 miles Shannon 
Airport. Luxuriously old-world, yet with 
every modern facility. Golfing, fishing, 
shooting, hunting, hacking, dancing. Famous 
cuisine. Write for brochure. Phone: 55, 


126, 127. 





Cork 





HOTEL METROPOLE, CORK. YOUR 
Centre for Touring the beautiful and varied 
south of Ireland. Accommodation for 180 
Guests. Luxurious Private Suites, Wireless 
in all Bedrooms. Golf, Tennis free of charge 
to Residents. Limited Garage accommo- 
dation provided. Grade A* A.A. and 
R.L.A.C. Appts. Phone: Cork, 23271/5. 





Co. Limerick 





DUNRAVEN ARMS HOTEL, ADARE. 
(Tel.: Adare 9). Situated in Ireland’s loveliest 
village. Excellent centre for fox-hunting 
with the Limerick, Black and Tan, Duhallow 
and Galway Blazers. Shannon Airport 25 
miles. Golfing and Fishing. Fully Licensed. 
Central Heating. Private Bathrooms. Apply 
Manageress. 
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This map will assist you find amongst our advertisements 
a Hotel or Guesthouse in the region of your choice. 





Louth 








Waterford 





GRAND HOTEL, TRAMORE. TRAMORE’S 
leading hotel overlooking the sea and 
Ireland’s largest beach. Especially noted for 
its cuisine; 60 bedrooms with hot and cold 
water; telephone and radio in most rooms. 
Twenty minutes’ walk from golf course; 
five minutes’ walk from pitch and putt 
green and tennis courts. Grade A Hotel 
with excellent banqueting facilities. Open 
all year round. Phone: Tramore 414, 415, 


207. 


BALLYMASCANLON HOUSE HOTEL, 
Dundalk. Telephone Ravensdale 3304, 
standing in its beautiful 100 acre Demesne 
is an historic Irish Mansion that has been 
modernised to meet the requirements of the 
most exacting guest. Situated halfway 
between Dublin and Belfast, convenient to 
sea, golf, river and lake fishing. Central 
heating, rooms with private baths, tele- 
phones in all bedrooms, spacious lounges, 
licensed, open all year round, Grade A, 
R.LA.C., A.A. Apply for brochure to, 
Mrs. Irene Quinn, Proprietress. 


Mayo 





ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG, CO. MAYO. 
Telephone Cong 3. Shannon go miles, 
Dublin 141 miles. Situated on the shores of 
Lough Corrib and in the centre of the most 
beautiful touring country in the West of 
Ireland where ‘The Quiet Man’ was filmed. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 








Sligo 








CLIFF HOUSE HOTEL, ARDMORE. IN 
its own delightful grounds, overlooking 
Ardmore Bay, on the beautiful South coast, 
offers you modern comforts and superb 
cuisine. A holiday in this district affords 
opportunity for exploring many picturesque 
beauty spots. The Blackwater Valley, 
Lismore Castle, the Knockmealdown 
Mountains, with far-famed Mount Melleray 
Monastery. Telephone Ardmore 4. 








GRAND HOTEL,SLIGO. YOUR HOLIDAY 
in Ireland is not complete unless you visit 
beautiful Sligo and Lough Gill, justly 
described as the Killarney of the West. 
Adjacent to the Donegal Highlands and 
Connemara with its Twelve Pins and 
beautiful lakes, which comprise the finest 
scenery in Ireland. Centrally heated. Fully 
licensed, good shooting. Fishing, champion- 


ship golf. 


AMETHYST HOTEL, KEEL, ACHILL, CO. 
Mayo, Away from it all, on Ireland’s 
rugged west coast, in a different world 
where time doesn’t matter. ‘A fine cosy 
inn,called The Amethyst’ (Vogue, New York). 
Brochure and guide folder from Thea Boyd. 
Phone: Keel 4. 











Planning Holiday r re 


A glance at the advertisements on 
these pages may help you make up your 
mind where to stay. All premises listed 
are registered with Bord Failte Eireann 
—the Irish Tourist Board. 
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FROM IRELAND... 





























Above: An Irene Gilbert Model 
in Magee Handwoven Tweed. 


ii Felelers 


HANDWOVEN TWEED 
(@ THORNPROOF TWEED 


Fashion’s favourite Handwoven Tweed for ladies’ suits 
and coats... Thornproof, Ireland’s most popular Tweed 
for men. For Tweeds, make sure to see the name Magee, 
manufacturers of Tweed for 100 years. 


CHOSEN BY FASHION COUTURIERS AND LEADING TAILORS THE WORLD OVER 











SPECIALISTS 
Hrish 
Harps 
Bagpipes, 
Records, Music 
and all 
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CEILI BAND INSTRUMENTS 
PAOLO SOPRANI Button Accordeons available 
in a wide range of models and keys 
‘“ PROFESSIONAL IV” (illustrated) complete 
in case £34. 19.6. $99. 95. 

IRISH HARPS from 45gns. $135. 


Write for our free catalogue. 


1 'qo*B.F. Nth. Frederick St., 
WALTONS pope. 




















YOUR 
COAT OF ARMS 


7x 6 $7 £2- 9-0 
10x 7 $i £3-17-0 
13x 10 $17 £5-19-0 


Delivery—eight weeks 
approx. 





There are few Irish families which cannot lay 
claim on the maternal or paternal side, to an 
ancient clan symbol, or its modern successor, a 
Coat of Arms. Your Coat of Arms can be 
obtained heraldically coloured in relief and 


mounted on a shield of polished oak. 


GIBSON PRICE 


16 SUFFOLK ST. - DUBLIN - IRELAND 


(Prices quoted include postage and where necessary, 


research charges). 



































In NORTHERN IRELAND 


extensive services by fast diesel train and 
omnibus, and a chain of excellent hotels are 
provided by the Ulster Transport Authority. 
DAILY TOURS BY TRAIN AND BUS 
Good travel facilities are provided during the 
holiday season from Belfast and other touring 
centres to beauty spots and places of interest 
including Giant’s Causeway, Antrim Coast 
Road, and Mountains of Mourne, Donegal, 
Bundoran, Dublin, etc. 
LUXURY MOTOR COACH TOURS 
from BELFAST wn 
ALL IRELAND TOUR 10 Days = 35 
Dublin, Glendalough, Cork, Killarney, Valentia 


Island, Connemara, Giant’s Causeway, Antrim 
Coast, etc. 


KILLARNEY 6 Days 21 
Killarney, Glengarriff, Blarney, Dublin, etc. 

NORTHERN IRELAND and HILLS 

of DONEGAL 6 Days 19 
Antrim Coast, Giant’s Causeway, Hills and 
Coast of Donegal, Lough Erne, Armagh, 
Mountains of Mourne, etc. 

CONNEMARA, GALWAY BAY and 

DUBLIN 4Days 14 
Lough Erne, Sligo, Galway, Mayo, etc. 





POPULAR 7 DAYS TOUR OF 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
based at Laharna Hotel, Larne. Cost, £14, (early 


and late season, 11 Guineas) includes daily trips 
to beauty spots and evening entertainments. 


LEADING HOTELS 
BELFAST: Midland Hotel 
LONDONDERRY: City Hotel 
NEWCASTLE, Co. Down: 
Slieve Donard Hotel 
PorTRUSsH, Co. Antrim: 
Northern Counties Hotel 
ROSTREVOR, Co. Down: 
Great Northern Hotel 
LARNE, Co. Antrim : 
Laharna Hotel 
Full information regarding the above facilities may 
be had from: 


Ulster Transport Authority 





21 LINEN HALL STREET, BELFAST, 2 











Hush! 


We've found the ideal spot. It’s only 18 miles 
from Dublin (theatres, shopping, heaps of 
things to do and see), close to the shores of 
large lake (boating, first-class trout and coarse 
angling). On one side of it are the Wicklow 
Mountains (800 square miles of breathtaking 
scenery, networked by fine touring roads), and 
on the other the Kildare horse-raising country 
(hacking, pony-trekking, hunting). 


The hotel is a Grade A, comfortable and 


just the right size (22 bedrooms, 13 with 


private bathrooms — and some with private 
sitting-rooms as well). The food is marvellous, 
and there’s a ballroom. The name (and keep it 


under your hat!) is 


DOW NSHIRE HOUSE 
HOTEL 


Blessington, Co. Wicklow 


























travel 


to and from 






RAIL AND SEA 





Sailings Every Night 


HOLYHEAD — DUN LAOGHAIRE 
Additional sailings in the peak summer period 


Sailings Thrice Weekly 
FISHGUARD — ROSSLARE 


Express trains connect with the steamers at the ports 





DETAILS FROM IRISH TRAFFIC OFFICER, EUSTON HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.1I 
COMMERCIAL OFFICER, PADDINGTON STATION, LONDON, W.2 
GENERAL AGENT, 15 WESTMORELAND STREET, DUBLIN, OR ANY STATION OF BRITISH RAILWAYS 


[BRITISH RAILWAYS | 














WILLIAMS 
& WOODS LID. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 
SUPERFINE CONFECTIONERY 
JAMS, MARMALADES 
PEELS, CHERRIES 
et... 


for over 100 years 


PARNELL STREET, DUBLIN 














BEAUTIFUL COLOUR SLIDES 
OF IRISH VIEWS 


2 x2 COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES IN 
CARD MOUNTS 2/- (30 CENTS U.S.) 
EACH 
Write for list and free sample 


G.B.S. COLOUR SLIDES LTD. 
139 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, W., DUBLIN, IRELAND 








We meet you anywhere that you may enjoy 
THE MAGIC OF IRELAND 


ina 


STAR 


SELF-DRIVE OR CHAUFFEURED CAR 


391 Antrim Road, Belfast Phone 747 222 
IRELAND’S FINEST FLEET 
Brochure on Request Hertz Licensee 


N.B.—All STAR cars are provided with passes for easy 
cross-border travel 
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ASK FOR 


Gifts 
Switzers of Grafton Street, is the ideal centre for 


your Dublin shopping. We have Irish linens, 
MADE IN IRELAND 


Donegal tweeds, Waterford glass, handwoven 
rugs, scarves and stoles. 

We have a full range of fashion departments FOR THE WORLD 
where you can buy Irish tweed suits and over- 
coats, and men’s sports jackets. 

If you cannot meet us in person we'll be pleased 
to answer post enquiries. 


Send for our Guide to Dublin. 
































OBTAINABLE FROM 


70% ALL LEADING STORES 


GRAFTON STREET : DUBLIN 
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ROUND TOWER 






The skilful blending of the art 
of yesterday with 
the fashion dictates of today. 


Déanttis na Gaeltachta 


Trade enquiries: Gaeltarra Eireann, 34 Westland Row, Dublin 














Accommodation on both ships : 


39 First and 842 Tourist 
Class passengers. 


Minimum one way fares : 


Winter : Tourist from £67.0.0 
First Class from £93.10.0 
Summer: Tourist from £77.0.0 


First Class from £108.0.0 

















within your means 
all the way from Southampton 
and Cobh to New York 


Come and relax in the comfort of a perfectly 
organised Atlantic crossing. Enjoy the gaiety 
... the leisure . . . the sports. Take delight in 
the tempting cuisine. All this—and more—is yours 
when you go by either of those two splendid 
ships, the Ryndam and the Maasdam. Both are 
air-conditioned, have 75°, double cabins, 
offer truly magnificent accommodation and service 
at rates within your means. They are Holland- 
America liners too, the line which has 
prompted the saying— 
IT’S GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 








Full details from your Local Travel Agent or 
THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL ST., LIMERICK 
Telephone: Limerick 45011 
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AN IMMACULATELY tailored car suit with 

straight back, designed to live a busy life. It is avail- 
able in lovely shades of Green, Tan, Purple and a 
variety of multi-flecks. Price 9} Gns. ($28.5) 


A DELIGHTFULLY simple little coat relying on 

its beautiful soft-finished Donegal tweed to carry the 
day. Available in a wonderful collection of shades. 
Price 9 Gns. ($27). 


ELEGANCE In IRISh PURE WOOL dSONEGal handwoven tweed 


Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18. Our size 14 is Bust 

37’, Waist 273’, Hips 39’’. Patterns on 

request. Approx. weight of either garment, 

5lbs. U.S. Customs duty 21%. Postage 

plus insurance to U.S.A., $2. LTo 


66 SOUTH GREAT GEORGE’S STREET, DUBLIN, IRELAND 
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“Quay notes’ on Dublin 


FROM THE CUSTOM HOUSE TO GUINNESS’S BREWERY 


STROLL along the North Quays will amply 
A reward any visitor to Dublin. Start at the 
CUSTOM HOUSE, shown above, which is con- 
sidered by many to be the architectural jewel of the 
city. Dating from the late 18th century it was 
designed by James Gandon the greatest of Irish 
architects. 

Leaving this noble edifice with its fine Doric 
portico, and proceeding in a westerly direction, we 
cross the bottom of O’Connell Street. Nearby, facing 
the River Liffey, is the splendid building of the 
FOUR COURTS. Off to the right, up Church 
Street, is ST. MICHAN’S CHURCH, built in the 
17th century. Its crypt has the macabre peculiarity 
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of preserving the bodies laid in it, and several of 
these may be seen, perfectly mummified. 

Now if you cross the river over the Watling Street 
Bridge and continue up the street, you will come 
to GUINNESS’S BREWERY... 

...-A SIGHT YOU MUSTN’T MISS 

The first thing that people will ask you on your 
return home will be: did you go over St. James’s 
Gate? You must allow at least an hour and a half for 
this most interesting experience. Visitors are escorted 
round the Brewery daily between Ir a.m. and 
3 p.m. On Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children under 
I2 are not admitted. The Brewery is closed on 
Sundays and Public Holidays. 
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